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MISCELLANEOUS, &c. 



I. — On the Site of Susa. By G. Long, Esq. 

The comparative geography of the provinces immediately east of 
the Tigris has given rise to much discussion among those who 
have directed their attention to the geography of Western Asia. 
The result of these inquiries is n the whole not satisfactory, and 
we must be content to remain in ignorance of the exact sites of 
numerous localities mentioned by Greek and Roman writers, who 
were themselves, in general, only half informed regarding the 
countries about which they were writing. There are two points 
in the geography of the provinces immediately east of the Tigris, 
which are of great importance to determine ; one is the site of 
Ecbatana, and the other that of Susa. The former is certainly 
represented by Hamadan ; but the latter is disputed, some writers 
being in favour of Sus or Chouch, on the east bank of the Kerah ; 
and others standing up for Shuster orTouster (as oriental authors 
generally write it), on the east bank of the Karoon. The latter 
opinion is maintained in a tone of complacency, and of triumphant 
self-gratulation, more suitable to a more important matter, by 
Von Hammer, in his Geographical Memoir on Persia*; but as this 
writer seems to have come to a decision without adequate examina- 
tion of the question, we shall endeavour to place the evidence on 
both sides fairly before the reader ; premising, that in such mat- 
ters complete proof is often not attainable, and assertions with- 
out proof are of no value. 

Unfortunately, we do not possess a single Greek or Roman 
writer who was personally acquainted with the geography of 
Susiana, with the exception, perhaps, of Herodotus, and his state- 
ments are so brief, and of such a nature, as to be of very little 
value in deciding this question -f. Diodorus, Strabo, and Arrian 
had access to the writings of the historians of Alexander ; but they 
were personally unacquainted with the country, and often found 
no small difficulty in reconciling the conflicting statements of their 

* Recueil ile Voyages et de Memoires, public par la Societe de Geographie, torn. ii. 
Paris. 

t We believe Herodotus did visit Susa, though his information is meagre, — See 
Dahlmami's Htrodot ; mis seinem buche sein kben, p. 77. 
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various authorities. We shall first briefly give the passages of 
antient writers which bear upon the question, and then see how 
far they are reconcilable with one another, and with the actual 
geography of Susiana. 

The whole question as to the site of Susa is inseparable from 
that of its rivers ; the determination of the site of Susa determines 
the identity of the rivers, and if the identity of the rivers can be 
determined, the site of Susa is determined. But, unfortunately, 
there is almost equal difficulty in determining both one and the 
other ; and the only way to treat the question, is to see whether 
the supposition of Sus or Shuster being the site of Susa is more 
easily reconcilable with the actual geography of the countfy and 
the notices of ancient writers as to the rivers. 

The following extracts are from Arrian's Expedition of Alexan- 
der, founded on the authority of Ptolemy and Aristobulus : — 

Alexander marched from Babylon to Susa in twenty days (iii. 
16, 12). — Having set out from Susa, and crossed the Pasitigris, he 
invaded the territory of the Uxii (iii. 17, 1)*. — The Uxii of the plains 
submitted: the mountaineers opposed him at the Pylse (Persicse) : 
he proceeds to Persepolis and Pasargadse (iii. 18, 17). 

The navy of Alexander sails from the Persian Gulf up to Susia 
(the province). Alexander, who was then at Susa, embarks and sails 
down the Eulaeus : he then sails from the mouth of the Eulseus, 
along the Gulf coast to the mouth of the Tigris (Shat el Arab) : — 
the rest of the ships stopped before they came to the mouth of the 
Eulseus, and went along the artificial canal (the Hafar) into the Ti- 
gris. Alexander, having sailed along the coast between the mouths 
of the Eulseus and the Tigris, sailed up the Tigris (Shat el Arab), 
and came to the spot where Hephtestion was appointed to meet him 
with his army (vii. 7. 1). 

The following extract is from Arrian, on the authority of 
Nearchus : — 

The fleet sails to Diridotis, at the mouth of the Euphrates (the 
Khore Abdallah, probably) : Diridotis (according to Nearchus) is 
3300 stadia from Babylon, along the river. — Arrian, Indica, 41. 

Nearchus sails back past the outlet of the Tigris to the mouth of 
the Pasitigris, which he ascends till he comes to the bridge of boats 
(o^toVa), by which Alexander was going to pass his army over to 
Susa. — Arrian, Indica, 42. Alexander was marching from Persepolis. 

EXTRACTS FROM STRABO. 

The walls, temples, and palace of Susa were built like those of 
Babylon, of burnt bricks and asphaltus, — as some have said. — Strab., 
p. 728.— Casaub. 

* Von Hammer quotes this passage to prove that the Pasitigris was the boundary 
of Susiana and tHe territory of the Uxii. He might just as well have attempted to 
prove from the passage that Susa was on the Pasitigris. 
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Polycleitus says, it was 200 stadia in circumference, and un- 
walled. Having adorned the palace at Susa more than any other, 
(the Persian kings) paid no less regard to the buildings at Persepolis 
and Pasargadifi. Both their treasures and their tombs were in Persia, 
which they considered to be a safer place. 

Susa is said to have been founded by Tithonus, father of Memnon : 
it is 120 stadia in circumference, and of an oblong form. The acro- 
polis was called Memnoneium. — Strab., p. 728. 

The distance from Susa to Persepolis, according to Eratosthenes, 
is 4200 stadia ; and from Persepolis to the borders of Carmania, 1600 
stadia more. 

Susa stands in the interior on the Choaspes, on the farther side, 
near the bridge ; and the province extends to the sea-coast. The 
length of its sea-coast, nearly as far as the outlets of the Tigris, from 
the limits of the Persian coast, is about 3000 stadia. The Choaspes 
flows through the country, terminating in the same coast : it rises 
among the Uxii. Betwixt Susia and Persis, there is interposed a 
mountainous, rough, and precipitous country, with narrow, difficult 
passes ; it is inhabited by robbers, who used to demand toll even of the 
kings, on their road from Susa to Persis. Polycleitus says, that the 
Choaspes, the Eulaeus, and Tigris flow all into one lake (or aestuary), 
and thence into the sea ; and that near the lake is an emporium (place 
of trade), as the rivers do not admit vessels nor allow the descent of 
commodities to the sea, on account of the falls purposely created in 
the river. All commodities are carried by land. Some say it is 800 
stadia to Susa. Others tell us, that all the rivers through Susa* flow into 
one, the Tigris, as well as the intermediate channels of the Euphrates ; 
and for this reason receive at their outlet the name of Pasitigris (all 
Tigris). But Nearchus, having described the whole coast of Susis as 
shallow, says, that " its limit is the Euphrates ; and that near its 
mouth is a village, which is a dep6t for Arabian merchandize, — for 
the sea-coast of the Arabians borders close on the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates and the Pasitigris ; the whole intermediate space being occu- 
pied by a marsh (x</ivi;), which receives the Tigris. Sailing up the 
Pasitigris 150 stadia, you come to the bridge of boats (er^Ecifa) lead- 
ing to Susa from Persis, and distant from Susa 60 stadia. The Pasi- 
tigris is about 2000 stadia from the Oroatist ; and through the lake to 
the mouth of the Tigris, is a voyage up the stream of 600 stadia: near 
the mouth of the Tigris is a village of Susiana, distant from Susa 500 
stadia ; and from the Euphrates to Babylon is a distance of more 
than 3000 stadia, through a well-inhabited country." But Onesicritus 
says, that all the rivers flow into the (xipvrj), both the Euphrates and 
the Tigris ; and that the Euphrates issuing from it reaches the sea by 
its own channel. \ — Strabo, p, 728, &c. 

* So in the text; but the meaning clearly is Susis ov Susia, the province, not 
the town. 

t The Arosis. 

t Many of the numbers in this extract from Strabo are evidently corrupt ; but this 
does not affect the question either way. The text also, as is usually the case where 
Strabo's knowledge is defective, is occasionally obscure. 
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In his march from Susa to Persis, Alexander " crossed several 
rivers, which flow through the country and down to the Persian Gulf. 
For next to the Choaspes is the Kopratas and the Pasitigris, which 
also flows from the country of the Uxii. There is also the Cyrus, 
which flows through hollow (mountainous) Persis, past Pasargadse. — 
Near to Persepolis, Alexander crossed the Araxes, which flows from 
the country of the Paraetaci, and is joined by the Medus, which 
comes from Media. They flow through a fertile valley, bordering on 
Carmania and the eastern parts of the country, as Persepolis itself 
does. Alexander burnt Persepolis, and then marched to Pasargadoo, 
where there was an ancient palace and the tomb of Cyrus." 

EXTRACTS FROM DJODORUS. 

xvii. 67. — Alexander left Susa and arrived at the Tigris (Pasi- 
tigris) in four days. This river rises in the country of the Uxiii 
flows for 1000 stadia through a mountainous region, and for 600 
more through a level country, when it enters the sea. His march 
was directed to Persepolis, to which he came after crossing the 
Araxes. 

xix. 17. — When Antigonus was marching against Eumenes, the 
latter retired to the Tigris, distant one* day's journey from Susa. 
This river is in many places three or four stadia wide, and in the 
middle of the stream just fordable by an elephant [or as deep as the 
height of an elephantj. Eumenes placed the Tigris between himself 
and his enemy, and lined the whole stream with his forces from its 
source to the sea. Antigonus, advancing from Susa, arrived at the 
Koprates, which rises in a mountainous country and flows into the 
Pasitigris : it is about four hundred feet wide and rapid. Antigonus 
having passed part of his troops over the river, Eumenes suddenly 
crosses the Tigris and attacks them. Antigonus retreats to Badace 
on the Eulaeus, and with difficulty makes his way through the country 
of the Cosssei, in nine days, to the inhabited part of Media. 

xix. 21. — Eumenes marched from the Pasitigris to Persepolis in 
twenty-four days. 

xix'. 55. — Antigonus, with his camels and baggage, &c, marched 
from Susa to Babylon in twenty-two days. 

EXTRACTS FROM Q. CURTIUS. 

ii. 9. — Alexander came to the Choaspes, and then entered Susa. 

iii. i. — The king arrived at the Pasitigris from Susa in four days' 
march. " Rex quartis castris pervenit ad fluvium ; Pasitigrin incolas 
vocant." 

We shall now briefly state Von Hammer's arguments in favour 
of Touster; and, first, of the rivers of Susiana. He considers it 
proved that the Eulajus and Choaspes are the same river, which 

* This number is not correct, nor are the lengths of the river in the preceding ex- 
tract. The eastern branch of the Karoon is, however, distant about one short day's 
journey (ten miles) from Sinister. 
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is now almost universally admitted. Without calling in to his aid 
the incontestable authority of the oriental geographers, it is suffi- 
cient, he says, to state that the Karoon, or Ab-i-Touster, (river of 
Sinister,) is the only one whose course reaches the sea, and renders 
the account of the movements of Nearchus' fleet possible. The 
kere, or Karason, not having its outlet on the coast, (it Hows into 
the Tigris,) cannot be the Eulaeus or Choaspes. The following- 
extract, in furtherance of this opinion, is given by Von Hammer 
from a Persian MS. : — 

" The water of the Tigris, river of Shuster, comes from the Kouh-i- 
Zerde fellow mountain) and from the mountains of the great Lour, 
and, after a course of more than thirty parasangs, comes to Chouster. 
The water is always cool, and has so digestive a power that, under 
this burning sky, the inhabitants of this country eat the heaviest food 
for the stomach, trusting to its digestive power — and they do digest." 

This account of the excellence of its water, as Von Hammer 
remarks, agrees with what we are told by Herodotus, &c, of the 
Choaspes. The rest we shall give in his own words, as we intend 
to make use of it for a different purpose than that intended by 
the author. 

" This property of its water, which has not changed for several 
thousand years, would be sufficient of itself to remove all difficulty, 
if its oriental name, Didjlfe-i-Chouster, (the Tigris of Chouster,) did 
not offer an irrefragable proof that this river, united to the Pasitigris, 
was the river which the fleetof Nearchus ascended, and that on which 
Alexander, on leaving Susa, sailed dowu to meet him. The Pasitigris, 
(the modern Djerahi,) which flowed to the east of the Eulaeus or 
Choaspes, united with this, the Karoon or Ab-i-Chouster of our 
days, which is still called the Didjle-i-Chouster; and this leaves no 
doubt on the entire identity, since the Tigris, which joins the Eu- 
phrates in the bed of the Chat-oul-areb, is called by the Orientals, 
Didjle. 

It is by the branch of the Karoun, or Ab-i-Chouster, which detach- 
ing itself near Zabla, falls into the sea to the west of Goban, that the 
fleet of Nearchus ascended this river, whilst Alexander descended it 
on leaving Susa. Arrian gives to it, at this outlet, the name of Pasi- 
tigris, as the Persian geographer calls it the Didjle or Tigris of 
Shuster. The Pasitigris, which Alexander passed east of the Eulaeus, 
is the Djerahi, Quintus Curtius says, that Alexander reached this 
river on the fourth day after leaving Susa, which agrees perfectly with 
the actual distance from Ram Hormouz to Shuster. 
Von Hammer adds in a note — " This, the Djerahi, is the river 
that Timur, who took the same route as Alexander, passed on 
the fourth day, near Ram Hormouz." (Cherif-Ouddin, book iv. 
chap. 24.) 

We have now given all that is material for forming a judgment, 
except the circumstance as to the tomb of Daniel. There is now 
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a tomb of Daniel at Sus, just as there is a tomb of Noah in Syria, 
and other equally credible monuments in abundance. Von Ham- 
mer quotes a passage from Ahmed of Tous to show that the body 
of the prophet was originally at Shuster and was removed to Shus ; 
and this he considers some presumption in favour of Shuster. It 
would be mere waste of words to show that such evidence is worth 
nothing at all ; as some, however, may be of a different opinion, 
the tomb of Daniel may be taken into the account in forming their 
conclusion. 

There is no possibility of reconciling the extracts we have given 
with the actual geography of Susistan, except on the supposition 
of Sus representing Susa. It must be borne in mind that, on the 
supposition of Shuster being Susa, Alexander could not pass in 
any other direction in going from Babylon to Shuster than through 
the site of Sus, and it is totally incredible that he should pass 
through such an enormous town as this must have been without 
his historians ever noticing the fact. Between Babylon and Per- 
sepolis there is only one city mentioned, namely Susa, and this 
alone is a strong presumption against Shuster being on the site of 
Susa ; for, as we shall see, Alexander might pass through Sus 
without passing through Shuster, but he could not pass through 
Shuster without having first passed through Sus. 

Alexander's march from Babylon to Susa was twenty days, 
which allows about twelve and a half English miles, direct dis- 
tance, for the daily march — an allowance amply sufficient. Anti- 
gonus was twenty-two days in marching from Susa to Babylon, 
being encumbered with much baggage. If we consider Shuster 
to be Susa, we must raise the day's march to sixteen miles at least, 
— a rate which is rather high *. From Susa, Alexander came to 
the Pasitigris in -four days. If we suppose him to have crossed 
the Karoon just below or near Bund-i-keel, this again will allow 
twelve and a half miles, direct distance, for each day's march. It 
will be seen from this that we consider the Kerah to be the Cho- 
aspes, and the river of Shuster to be the Pasitigris. As to the 
Jerahi (the Pasitigris of Von Hammer), we do not conceive that 
Alexander crossed it at all, — and simply for this reason, that it did 
not lie in his route. Alexander's object was to reach Persepolis 
by the nearest road, and if he had crossed the Jerahi in any point 
whatever, except it might be some insignificant upper streamlet, 
he would have lengthened his march unnecessarily. In the route, 
given by Kinneir, from Shuster past Ram Hormuz, and past 
Calat Sefid (the white castle) to Shiraz, the Jerahi is not 
crossed. Now Persepolis (Tchil-minar) is north of Shiraz, and 

*_From Captain Chesney's information, it appears that the road-distance from 
Shuster to Sus is, at least, fifty-five or fifty-six miles. 
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therefore it would have been still more out of Alexander's route 
to have crossed the Jerahi on his inarch to the Persian capital. 
Again, if the Pylaj Persicae can be determined with any degree 
of probability, they are represented by Calat Setid, the very place 
which Kinneir passed. Further, the least direct distance from 
Sinister to any point of the Jerahi is eighty miles, which is much 
too large for a four days' march ; and to Ram Hormuz, which 
Von Hammer reckons as the place of crossing, the direct dis- 
tance is near one hundred miles. Timur's route to Calat Se'id 
must have been the same as Kinneir's ; but there is no mention 
made of Timur's crossing the Jerahi, nor was there any occasion 
to cross that river in order to reach Calat Sefid. The streams 
which Timur did cross are small tributaries either to the. Karoon 
or the Jerahi, or they do not exist; or else they are merely such 
occasional streams as appear in this part of the world*. It is 
rather curious that Timur should meet with two rivers or streams 
between Shuster and the river of Ram Hormuz, while Mr. Kin- 
neir describes the same route as a " country wild and barren 
greatest part of the way, destitute of water ;" but perhaps it may 
be accounted for from the consideration last mentioned. 

Von Hammer has mistaken Timur's march in saying " that he 
passed on the fourth day near Ram Hormuz. " It stands thus — 

April 17. — Timur being at Shuster separated himself from 
the main body of the army and advanced rapidly towards Shiraz. 
. April 19- — Crossed the Doudank (two tanks). 

— 21. — Encamped on the banks of the Kouroukhankende. 

— 22. — He marched to Ram Hormuz, received the homage 
of a native prince, crossed the river of Ram Hormuz, and en- 
camped on the eastern bank, 8tc. (Cherefeddon, by Petis de la 
Croix, ii., p. 183.) 

The Kouroukhankende is a river of the valley of Ram Hormuz, 
which " descends from the mountains, six miles east of the town 
of Ram Hormuz,""! and joins the Jerahi. It is one hundred miles 
direct distance from Shuster, and required, as we have seen, on any 
reckoning, at least five days hard marching for Timur's troops. In 
a note we find that Von Hammer says this Kouroukhankende is the 
Pasitigris. This name, then, he applies both to the Kouroukhan- 
kende (a tributary of the Jerahi), and to the Jerahi itself — which 
Jerahi, further, he considers to be the Pasitigris, because the river 
of Shuster is now called the Dijele, the real native name both for 
the Tigris and Pasitigris. Such a mode of argument is more 

* There are, says Captain Chesney, no streams of any size whatever, between the 
town of Samania and Hassmania, falling into the Karoon. 

f This is Kinneir's description of this river, p. 93. But in his route, p. 457, he 
mentions no stream at all between Shuster and Ram Hormuz. It is impossible to 
say, from his description, what is the exact course of the Kouroukhankende. 
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curious than convincing. We might as well say that the Medway 
was the ancient Thames, because the modern Thames bears its 
present name. We think it demonstrated, that the Pasitigris is 
not the Jerahi. But there are other obstacles to the hypothesis of 
Sinister representing Susa. 

We cannot conceive it possible that the historians of Alexander 
should have left without a name the Ab-i-zal, or the large stream 
which some consider as the western branch of the Karoon, but 
which, as others imagine, joins the Hawiza or Kerah river ; and yet 
this must be the case, if we assume Shuster to be on the site of 
Susa. Von Hammer calls the Kerah, theGyndes — a river which we 
shall not attempt to identify; but supposing it to be the Gyndes, 
what name must we give to this large river between his Gyndes 
and his Choaspes, a river about as large as either of them? The 
bridge over the Ab-i-zal is three hundred and fifty yards in length,* 
and tiiis stream is hardly inferior to the Karoon. The wars of 
Antigonus and Eumenes are only intelligible on the supposition 
of this river being the Kopratas. There is no stream east of the 
Karoon which will correspond with the description of the Ko- 
pratas. 

The great Tigris was called, in ancient times, Dijel, in the 
upper part of its course, — a name recorded by Pliny (Diglito, 
vi. 27), — and it still bears the name.f The Karoon, which we 
suppose to be the Pasitigris, also still retains the name of Dijel, 
or the Dijel of Shuster. The Greek writers often call it simply 
Tigris, but more commonly Pasitigris, which probably means the 
Persian Tigris. The extracts of Von Hammer, therefore, when 
properly understood, confirm the opinion of the Karoon being the 
aucient Pasitigris, and therefore not the river of Susa. 

We learn from the voyage of Nearchus (Arrian, Indica) that he 
ascended the Pasitigris till he came to the bridge of boats by which 
Alexander was going to pass his army over the Pasitigris, in his 
march from Persepolis to Susa. This river we believe to be 
the Karoon below Bund-i-keel. If the Pasitigris is the Jerahi, 
Alexander was necessarily on the south side of that river, and at 
some point upon it up to which Nearchus had sailed. Where 
this point was, and how Alexander possibly could come there, we 
leave the curious to find out. 

A difficulty remains, which we cannot explain, except on the 
supposition that Arrian's notion of the rivers of Susiana was as 
confused as that of Vincent, D'Anville, and geographers generally, 
till Kinneir's Memoir appeared, which itself will some time be 
found to require considerable corrections. Alexander is said, by 
Arrian, when using the authority of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, to 

* Capt. Chesney. f See Niebuhr. 
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have sailed down the Eulanis, and while the rest of the ships went 
through the Hafar cut, he continued his course to the gulf and 
along the coast till he ascended the Tigris. The river that he 
sailed down could certainly be no other than the Karoon, the same 
stream that Nearchus calls the Pasitigris. This difficulty should 
be fairly stated, and it is no small one ; but if it cannot be removed, 
it may perhaps be diminished. We think it probable that the 
communication between Susa (supposed to be Sus) and the gulf 
would be made by the Karoon, and not by the Kerah : it would be 
more convenient to ascend the Karoon to the junction of the two 
branches at Bund-i-keel, and thence to march to Susa, than to 
ascend the Tigris, and then strike oft' up the Kerah to Sus. Whe- 
ther, indeed, the Kerah is navigable as far as Sus, we do not know : 
we only know that, in modern times, it has been hardly examined 
at all, while the Karoon is pretty well known ; and this may have 
been the case formerly for the reasons just mentioned. We should 
remark that, when Alexander's vessels sailed up the Pasitigris 
(Karoon), as they undoubtedly did, it is not said that they went to 
Susa, but to Susia, the district of Susa. It is not improbable, sup- 
posing Sus to be Susa, that the communication with that city 
through the Karoon might lead to some confusion between the 
Eulanis and Pasitigris. The hypothesis of Shuster representing 
Susa removes this difficulty and this contradiction in Arrian, but 
whether it does not create much greater difficulties, and such as 
are absolutely irreconcilable both with the actual geography and 
the passages quoted from ancient writers, we leave to the consider- 
ation of those who will take the pains to weigh the evidence. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Captain Chesney for a rough 
sketch, simply intended to show the number, the order, and the 
general course of the Susiana rivers. From this sketch it appears, 
that it is still a disputed point whether the Ab-i-zal joins the Ka- 
roon or the Kerah. Captain Chesney thinks that it joins the 
Kerah at Hawiza. Both DAnville (Memoire sur 1' Euphrate, 
&c.) and Rennell make the Ab-i-zal fall into the Kerah. Cap- 
lain Chesney, in addition to examining the lower course of the 
Karoon, traced the river also carefully from Ahwaz up to Bund-i- 
keel and thence to Shuster. From his examination, it appears 
that the western branch at Bund-i-keel is not the Ab-i-zal, accord- 
ing to Kinneir's map, but the river of Shuster, and that the eastern 
branch is that on which Hassmania stands. Hassmania is (ac- 
cording to Captain Chesney) ten miles east of Shuster, on the 
right bank of a stream, wlrtch must be considered as the Kopratas 
by those who identify the Eulaeus or Choaspes, and the Karoon. 

The Ab-i-zal, it appears, is said to be a branch of the Kerah, 
or Hawiza river. There is also, as Captain Chesney states, no 
stream falling into the Karoon between Samaniah and Hassmania. 
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" There is," says Captain Chesney, " a most striking resemblance 
in the appearance of Sus and Babylon. Tlie ruins of Sus are not 
quite so extensive as those of Babylon, but they are much higher and 
more imposing : the least mounds of Sus (about eighty feet high) are 
as high as the most elevated at Babylon ; and the supposed palace of 
Ahasuerus is only three feet lower than Aggerkuf. — At Susa we have 
the arrow-headed characters on two pieces of marble; and we have 
large bricks, both sun-dried and burnt, with bitumen as cement. At 
Shuster and Dezphoul there were no arrow-headed characters to be 
met with. 

" Shuster is about the size of Shiraz, and contains, according to the 
people of the place, from ten to twelve thousand houses, all on the left 
bank of the Karoon. The river is crossed by an ancient bridge at the 
south-western extremity, about three hundred yards long. One hun- 
dred and fifty yards north-east of the bridge rises a bluff hill of sand- 
rock on which stands the castle, part of which is very ancient. Far- 
ther on, skirting the river, and on ground of the same elevation, stands 
a portion of the town ; at the northern extremity of which is the 
Bund, forming the artificial derivation. The rest of the town spreads 
eastward from the river in a semicircular form, covering undulating 
ground, the highest part of which is to the north-east, and rather 
shelving south and west. The town is surrounded, in its whole circuit, 
by a wall of unburnt bricks, flanked by semicircular towers, and 
washed by the artificial canal on one side and the Karoon on the 
opposite. North of the town, and outside of the present walls, are 
considerable remains of the ancient city, chiefly of unburnt bricks, 
underground apartments, and some few water kanauts at a little dis- 
tance, which are all that remain, with the exception of a part of the 
ancient walls and their towers, which may still be traced, although 
they are almost reduced to a heap of rubbish. The right bank of the 
Karoon is chiefly of rock, and rises abruptly from the river : it con- 
tains numerous excavations, generally in two rows one above the 
other, evidently intended for dwellings: some of them are still used 
as such. Beyond these are some few brick remains of the. ancient 
city, intersected by canals from the Karoon ; so that the former city 
occupied both banks, whereas the modern one is entirely on the left." 

In this last respect, the city of Shuster does not correspond to 
that of Susa, which city all allow to have been entirely on the east 
side of the river, as the ruins of Sus are. As to the acropolis or 
hill found at Shuster, we must remark that Strabo does not say 
that the acropolis or citadel of Susa was on a hill, as some say lie 
does ; and,, besides this, the mounds that remain at Sus are quite 
large enough to satisfy the demands of any passage in which they 
are mentioned. " The principal ruin of 1 Sus," says Captain 
Chesney, " is an irregular parallelogram, the two large sides being 
about 1700 feet east and west, the shorter, 576 south and north : 
the sides are at an angle of about 75°, and the length of the slope, 
from top to bottom, 172 feet, covered with pieces of tile coloured 
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and glazed, pottery, and green and blue glass ; when the earth is 
partly washed away, or removed, bricks show all round the 
mound." 

Susa, we are told by some authorities, was not walled, and 
we are not aware of any traces of walls about Sus. The city 
on the site of Sinister, as we have seen, was walled. Von 
Hammer conjectures, or rather asserts, that Sus is the site of 
Elymais, which contained a great temple of Venus and .Diana, 
or of some other deity. This is an assertion not only without 
proof, but totally inconsistent with any possible mode of arrang- 
ing the ancient political divisions of the countries east of the 
Tigris, in conformity with the authority of ancient writers. The 
route from Babylon to Susa did not pass through the province 
of Elymais, which must be the case if Susa is the site of this 
ancient city or temple. The proper Elymais was in or near a 
mountainous couutry, and was probably either on the site of 
Sinister, which is near the mountains, or it is represented by 
the great remains of the temple of Artemis at Kengavar.* But 
the whole subject of the Elymasi is one of great difficulty ; and, 
in arguing upon the authority of ancient writers, we should not 
forget that their obscurity and contradictions may be taken as 
an index of the confusion already existing in their time as to the 
primary seat, the migrations, and the whole history of the nume- 
rous tribes of ancient Media and Persia. 

We have not been able to learn whether the water of the Kerah 
possesses those excellent stomachic qualities attributed to the 
ancient Choaspes and the modern river of Sinister. As the banks 
of the Kerah have not been so populous since Shuster became 
the chief city of this district, the waters of this river have not had 
a fair chance of participating in those praises which oriental writers 
and Persian authors very readily bestow on any tolerably clear and 
drinkable stream. If it should turn out that the waters of the 
Kerah at Sus are as salt as those of Lake Bakhtegan, we must 
confess this would be decisive against the claims of Susa. We 
believe, however, considering the mountain region from which they 
flow, that the streams of the Kerah are as pure and fresh as those 
of the river of Shuster. 

* See Isidor. Charac., Stathmi. Parth. ; and Ker Porter's description of the ruins 
of Kengavar. 



